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RECENT  FEATURES  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  Edward  T.  Peters. 

Our  foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  ending'  June  30,  1893,  lias 
bad  two  features  which  have  attracted  marked  attention.  One  is  a 
great  increase  in  our  exports  of  gold,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  our  imports  of  that  metal.  The  other  is  a  large  decrease 
in  our  exports  and  a  considerable  increase  in  our  imports  of  merchan- 
dise. As  onr  exports  of  merchandise  consist  mainly  of  agricultural 
products,  the  causes  which  affect  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  are 
not  less  interesting  from  an  agricultural  than  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Let  us  glance  first  at  the  facts  and  then  see  how  far  their 
causes  may  be  traceable  without  entering  any  disputed  region  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  figures  on  our  foreign  trade  herein  presented  are 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  those 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  being  from  a  preliminary  statement  and  subject 
to  slight  corrections  before  their  final  publication  in  the  Annual  Report 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

In  the  following  table  the  value  of  our  exports  of  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise,  respectively,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  is 
given  in  comparison  with  the  values  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years: 

Table  I. —  Value  of  our  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1893, 

1892,  and  1891. 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30— 


Exports 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold  arid 
!     silver. 


Domestic      Foreign     rp.  -  ,,  „,  „  ! 

mer-        |      mer?      ;  ™£™r-  Grand  total, 
chandise.  !  cliandise. 


chandise. 


1893. 

Dollars 
108,680,844 

Imports 21,174,381123,193,252   44. 

Excess    of    exports  j 

o\  er  imports '  87,  506,  463  17,  544,  067  105, 050,  530 

Excess    of    imports  j 
over  export 


1892. 

Exports 

Imports 

Excess    of    exports 

over  itn ports 


Dollars.      -Dollars.        Dollars.     l    Dollars.        Dollars.         Dollars. 
40,737,319149.418.163     830,876,908    L6, 631, 116     847,508.024     996,926,187 

941,361,421    "985,729,054 


1891. 

Exports 

Imports 

Excess    of    exports 
over  imports 


i 
^93,853,397  . 


ill.  197.  133 


50,  195.  327  32.  810,  559   83,  005,  880  1 .015,732.01 1    14.  540,  137  l.o:;o,278.148  1,113,284,034 


49,699.454  19,955,080 
495,  873  12.  855.  47:: 


654, 540 
13,  351,  346 


827,402,462     897,057  002 
202,875,686     216,227,032 


86,362,654  22,590,988108,953,642    872.270.283    12,210,527    884,480,810     993,434,452 
18,232,567118,026,880   86,259,447 844,910,190    881,175,643 

I  i       ' 

68,130,087   4,564,108:  72,694,105 39,504.614     112,258,809 

II  I  I  I 


*  Subject  to  a  deduction  of  $75,000,000  on  account  of  overvaluations  of  certain  articles  received  from 
countries  having  depreciated  currencies.    An  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  text  farther  on. 

t  The  deduction  of  $75,000,000  from  the  imports  involves  an  addition  of  thai  amount  to  tlie  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  raising  it  to  $86, 197, 133. 


The  most  striking  feature  in  the  above  statement  is  the  large  falling 
3ff  in  our  exports  of  merchandise,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  figures  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Tune  30, 1892,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  nearly  $203,000,000, 
whereas  in  that  ending  on  June  30,  1893,  the  imports  apparently  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  by  nearly  $94,000,000,  the  total  change  in  the  balance 
of  trade  thus  amounting  to  more  than  $296,700,000.  It  will  be  shown, 
however,  further  on  that  the  actual  value  of  our  imports  of  merchandise 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  believed  at  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have 
been  about  875.000,000  less  than  the  official  figures  indicate,  and  the 
reason  for  this  belief  will  be  fully  explained. 

EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR  1891.  1892;  AND  1893. 

But  we  have  first  to  consider  the  merchandise  exports,  and  let  us 
note  at  the  outset  the  important  fact  that  the  great  disparity  between 
the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1892  and  1893,  respec- 
tively, is  mainly  due  to  the  exceptional  magnitude  of  the  exports  for 
the  former  year.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1893  with  those  for 
1891  would  show  a  very  much  smaller  disparity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement : 

Table  II.  —  Value  of  merchandise  exported  during  the  fiscal  years  indicated. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

Value  of  exports. 

1S91 - 

$884, 480,.81O 

1892. 

• 

$1.  030.  278. 148 
847,  508,  024 

189:s.    

847,  508,  024 

Excess  over  1893  in  1891 

36,972,786 

Excess  over  1893  in  1892 

182.770.124 

This  shows  that  the" excess  over  1893  was  nearly  five  times  as  great 
in  1892  as  in  1891,  which  proves  that,  so  far  as  merchandise  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  rather  the  exception  all y  large  exportation  of  1892  than  the 
smaller  one  of  1893  which  needs  explanation.  Let  us  see,  then,  in  what 
class  of  products  our  exports  for  1892  showed  the  largest  excess  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  1891  and  1893.  The  above  figures  include  the 
value  of  reexported  merchandise  of  foreign  origin.  This,  however,  is 
comparatively  insignificant  in  amount.  It  is  the  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  that  more  especially  claim  our  attention,  and  the  value  of 
these  is  presented  below  by  groups,  according  to  the  sources  of  produc 
tion,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  here  under  consideration: 


Table  III. —  J'«lneof  txporls  of  domestic  merchandise  according  to  sources  of  production . 


Fiscal  year  eiulin 

g  June  30- 

1893 

1892. 

1891. 

Dollars. 
615,353,381 
19.9:-  --■ 
28,  u;»,  169 
5,491,  754 
3,912.810 

/'- 1  a  nt. 

74.05 

2.  40 

::.  39 

.66 

.47 

Dollars. 
799.328,232 

20,  692, 885 

27,957,423 

5, 403,  587 

3,  838, 1147 

f',  •;■  cent. 

78.  69 

2.  04 

2.75 

.53 

.38 

Dollars. 
642,751   ::4  4 
22,054,970 
28,715,713 
6,  208.  577 
3,612,364 

/'.  :     irnt. 

73.69 

. 

3.  29 

.71 

Miscellaneous 

.41 

Total 

Manufactures 

672,  822,  oo-_> 
158,054,906 

80.  97 
19.03 

857,221,074 

158,  510,  937 

84.39 
15.  61 

703,  342,  968 
168.927,315 

- 
19.  37 

Aggregate 

830,876,908 

100.  00 

1,015,732,011 

100.  00 

872.  270.  283 

100.  00 

This  table  shows  not  only  that  agricultural  products  form  about 
three-fourths  of  our  exports  of  domestic  produce,  but  that  the  difference 
of  value  between  our  domestic  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  and  those  for  either  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  item  of  agricultural  products.  In- 
deed, the  excess  of  agricultural  products  exported  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1802,  over  those  exported  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  more  than  $13,000,000  greater  than  the  difference  in  the 
total  exports. 

EXPOETS  OF  AGEICFLTUEAL  PEODFCTS. 


The  table  given  on  pages  8  and  9  shows  the  quantities*  and  values 
of  the  principal  agricultural  products  exported  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1893,  1892,  and  1891,  respectively: 
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We  have  already  seen*  that  the  difference  of  value  between  our  total 
exports  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1892,  and  those  for  the  succeeding  and  preceding  fiscal  years,  is  about 
covered  in  the  one  case  and  more  than  covered  in  the  other  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  agricultural  part  of  our  exports;  and  an 
examination  of  the  above  table  reveals  the  additional  fact  that  this  dif- 
ference in  the  agricultural  exports  is  nearly  covered  by  the  difference 
in  the  figures  on  breadstuff's  and  cotton.  Bringing  together  the  figures 
on  total  exports  of  merchandise  of  domestic  origin,  exports  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  exports  of  breadstuff's  and  cotton,  we  get  the 
following  statement: 

Table  V. — Value  of  exports  of  merchandise  of  domestic  origin,  agricultural  products, 

breadstuffs,  and  cotton. 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30  — 

Value  of  exports  of— 

Value  of  exports  of — 

All  merchan- 
dise.* 

All  agricul- 
tural prod- 
ucts.* 

Breadstuff's 
and  cotton.* 

All  merchan- 
dise.* 

All  agricul- 
tural prod- 
ucts.* 

Breadstuff's 

and  cotton.* 

1892 

1891  

Dollars. 

1, 015,  732,  Oil 

872,  270,  283 

Dollars. 

799.  328,  232 
642,  751,  344 

Dollars. 
557,  824,  358 
418,  834,  554 

Dollars. 

1,015,732,011 

Dollars. 
799,  328,  232 

Dollars. 
557.  824,  358 

1893 

830,  876,  908 

615,  353,  381 

389,141,362 

Excess  in  1892 
over  1891 

143  461.728 

156,576,888 

138,  989,  804 

• 

Excess  in  1892  1 
over  1893 

184,  855, 103 

183,  974,  851 

168  C8°  996 

Of  domestic  origin. 


Comparing  the  figures  for  1892  with  those  for  1891,  as  just  presented, 
we  find  that  the  difference  in  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  is  more 
than  covered  by  the  difference  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  product s,t 
and  lacks  but  $4,471,921  of  being  covered  by  the  difference  in  the 
exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  last  is  smaller  by  $32,251,657  than  the  difference  in  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs  alone,  the  cotton  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  1892  having  been 
that  much  less  than  those  of  1891,  while  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  were 
$171,241,461  greater,  the  difference  in  the  exports  of  the  two  combined 
being  $138,989,804,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

In  comparing  the  figures  for  1892  with  those  for  1893  we  find  that 
the*  difference  in  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  lacks  only  $880,252 
of  being  covered  by  the  difference  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  only  $16,172,107  [of  being  covered  by  the  difference  in  the 
exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  comparison  of  1892  with  1891  in  Table 
V,  as  well  as  in  its  comparison  with  1893,  the  difference  in  the  export 
of  breadstuffs  and  cotton  combined  is  nearer  to  an  equality  with  the 
difference  in  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  than  is  the 


*  See  remarks  following  Table  III. 


tThe  excess  is  $13,115,160. 
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difference  in  the  exports  of  breadstuff's  alone;  but  in  the  first  of  the 
two  comparisons  this  approximation  to  equality  results  from  our  getting 
a  much  smaller  difference  than  we  should  get  if  we  compared  bread- 
stuffs  alone,  whereas  in  the  second  it  results  from  our  getting  a  much 
larger  one. 

The  figures  for  the  same  fiscal  years  for  breadstuff's  and  cotton  sepa 
lately  are  presented  in  the  two  short  tables  which  follow. 

Table  VI. — Exports  of  cotton. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Values. 

Values. 

1891 

$290,  712,  898 
258, 461,  241 

$290,  712,  898 

1892 

1893 

'  188,829.708 

Excess  in  1891  over  1892 

32,  251,  657 

Excess  in  1891  over  1893 

101,883,190 

Table  VII. — Exports  of  breadstuff's. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Values.             Values. 

1892 

$299,  363, 117 
128, 121,  656 

$299,  363, 117 

1891 

1893 

200,  31 1 ,  654 

Excess  in  1892  oyer  1891 

171,  241,  461 

Excess  in  1892  over  1893 

99,  051, 463, 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  cotton  it  is  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
that  takes  the  lead,  but  the  export  of  that  staple  for  1892  was  also 
very  heavy,  and  in  point  of  quantity  it  was  even  heavier  than  that  for 
1891,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  IV.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  respect  to  cotton  the  fiscal  year  1890-'91  ranks  first  in  point  of 
value,  and  second  in  point  of  quantity  among  all  the  years  since  cotton 
began  to  be  exported  from  our  shores,  while  the  fiscal  year  1891-'92 
ranks  first  in  quantity  and  second  in  value.  This  statement  as  to  the 
rank  of  1891-'92  in  point  of  value  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
figures  for  lSOo-'OG,  the  value  of  our  cotton  export  for  that  year  being 
stated  at  $281,385,223.  This,  however,  was  the  value  in  currency,  and 
the  average  coin  value  of  the  paper  dollar  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1806,  was  only  71.2  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  that  ending  June  30,  1893,  are  smaller  in  respect 
to  quantity  than  those  for  any  other  year  since  1887,  aud  smaller  as 
to  value  than  those  for  any  other  year  since  1879. 

Iu  the  matter  of  breadstuff's,  our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-'92 
not  only  exceeded  those  for  either  of  the  other  fiscal  years  compared  with 
1891-'92  in  Table  VII,  but  their  value  is  larger  than  that  for  any  other 
year  in  our  commercial  history. 

Comparing  1893  with  1891  in  respect  to  breadstnffs  aud  cotton,  we 
have  the  following  result: 
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Values  of  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Bread  stuffs. 

Cotton. 

Breadstuff's 
and  cotton. 

1891 

$128,  121,  656 
200,  311,  654 

$290, 712,  898 
188,  829,  708 

$418,  834,  554 

1893 

389,141,362 

+  72,189,998 

—101,  883, 190 

—29.  693, 192 

If  we  take  breadstuff's  alone,  the  value  for  1893  is  over  $72,000,000 
greater  than  that  for  1891,  but  the  value  for  cotton  is  nearly  $102,000,000 
less,  making  the  deficiency  for  1893  on  the  two  together  nearly  $29,- 
700,000,  which  is  only  about  $11,700,000  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  total  export  of  domestic  merchandise  for  1893  fell  short  of 
that  for  1891.* 

The  two  fiscal  years  with  which  the  fiscal  year  1892-93  has  been 
compared  are  among  those  of  highest  rank  in  respect  to  the  total  value 
of  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise.  The  year  1890-91  is  slightly 
outranked  by  1S80-81,  the  difference  be i no-  $11,655,661,  but  in  the  par- 
ticular just  indicated  the  year  1891-''92  outranks  all  others,  its  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  exceeding  those  of  the  year  1880-'81,  which 
stand  next  in  value,  by  $131,806,064.  Placed  in  the  order  of  their  mag- 
nitudes our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  five  years  in  which 
those  exj)orts  have  been  largest  stand  as  follows: 


Tear  ending  June  30- 


Values. 


1892 $1,015,732,011 

1881 1  883,925,947 

1891 I  872.  270,  283 

1890 845,293,828 

1893 830,876,908 

It  thus  appears  that  small  as  our  domestic  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  recently  closed  may  seem  when  comx^ared  with  those  for  1891-?92, 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  only  four  times  exceeded  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  enormous  export  trade  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1891-'92  is  the  exceptional  magnitude  of  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuff's for  that  year,f  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  exports  of  cotton 
also  were  very  heavy.  Of  these,  our  two  principal  exports,  cotton 
stands  first  and  breadstuff's  second,  if  we  take  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years;  but  the  figures  on  exports  of  breadstuffs  for  1891-92  stand 
unequaled,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison: 

Largest  export  of  breadstuffs  (year  1891-'92) $299,  363, 117 

Largesl  export  of  cotton  (year  1890-'91) 290,712.898 

Excess  on  the  side  of  breadstuffs  (1891-'92) :         8,  650,  219 

*  The  exact  amount  of  this  deficiency  was  $11, 393, 375. 

tThe  nearest  approach  to  the  figures  tor  1S91-92  was  in  1879-'80,  when  the  exports 
of  breadstuffs  amounted  to  $288,030,835. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  EXPORTS  AND  HARVESTS. 

The  export  of  breadstuff's  for  the  three  fiscal  years  which  have  been 
more  especially  considered,  namely,  those  ending-  June  30,  1891,  1892, 
and  1893,  were  mainly  out  of  the  crops  of  1890, 1891,  and  1892,  respect- 
ively. The  figures  on  our  production  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  for  those 
years,  as  printed  in  the  .Monthly  Report  of  the  Statistician  for  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  are  as  given  below : 

Table  VIII. — Production  of  wheal,  corn,  and  oats  in  the  United  States. 


Crops. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Wheat.               

Bushels. 
515,  949,  000 
1,628,464,000 
661,  035,  090 

Bushels. 
61 1.  780,  000 
2,  060. 154,  000 
738,  394.  000 

Bushels. 
399.  262,  000 

Corn    

1,489,970.  Dim 

Oats 

523,621.  000 

These  three  are  our  most  important  cereal  crops,  and  we  see  from 
the  figures  just  given  that  the  crop  of  1891,  which  supplied  the  heavy 
breadstuff  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  1891-'92,  was  extraordinarily  large, 
the  wheat  crop  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
corn  and  oats  crops  having  never  but  once  been  exceeded. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  principal  cereal  crops  of  Russia,  our  chief 
European  competitor  in  the  exportation  of  grain,  for  the  same  years. 
The  following  are  the  figures: 

Table  IX. — Principal  cereal  crops  of  Russia. 


Crops. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Wbeat 

Bushels. 
266,  019,  380 
648,  532.  759 
187.  548.  484 
479.  273,  960 

Bushels. 

181.  789,  628 
540,150,236 
151,484.308 
461,  314,  833 

Bushels. 

225.  661,  524 

Uvp 

722,  639,  098 

175,556,078 

<j»ts 

578,  629,  569 

We  thus  see  that  the  year  1891,  whose  cereal  crops  were  so  abundant 
in  the  United  States,  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity  in  the  chief 
exporting  country  of  Europe;  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  in 
round  numbers  a  deficiency,  as  compared  with  1890,  of  over  150,000,000 
bushels  in  the  combined  wheat  crops  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rye  crop  also  being  many  millions 
of  bushels  short  in  countries  where  it  is  most  largely  relied  on  as  a 
bread  grain.  In  brief,  then,  the  great  increase  in  our  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  during  the  fiscal  year  1891-92,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  preceding,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  crop  of  the 
principal  cereals  in  thiscountry  in  1891,  following  the  small  crop  of  1890, 
coincided  with  short  crops  in  Europe  and  consequently  with  an  active 
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foreign  demand  for  our  surplus  breadstuff's;  while  the  reduced  exporta- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1892-'93  is  clue  in  part  to  the  smaller  grain 
crop  of  last  year  in  the  United  States,  coinciding  with  better  crops 
abroad,  and  in  part  to  a  smaller  cotton  crop  than  had  been  produced  in 
any  recent  year.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  result,  but 
the  predominating  influence  of  those  mentioned  is  demonstrated  by 
the  figures  submitted. 

OUR  IMPORTS  AND  THEIR  OVERVALUATION. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  imports.  The  official  figures,  as  made  up 
from  the  returns  of  collectors  of  customs  and  presented  in  Table  I, 
would  give  us  the  following  statement  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years: 

Table  X. — Official  figures  as  to  ike  values  of  imports  of  merchandise. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 

Values. 

Values. 

]  893     

•■  $941,361,421 
827,  402,  462 

*  $941,361,421 

1892       

1891 

, 

844,  916, 196 

Excess  in  1893  over  1892 

v113,  958,  959 

*96, 445,  225 

*  Subject  to  a  deduction  of  $75,000,000.     See  test  below. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  which  the 
statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  are  prepared,  that  the  actual  value  of  our 
imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $75,000,000  less  than  the 
official  figures  indicate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  importers  of  goods  free 
of  duty,  or  subject  to  specific  duties  only,  from  countries  having  depre- 
ciated paper  currencies,  did  not  furnish  customs  officers  with  the  gold 
values  of  such  imports,  but  reported  them  at  their  values  in  the  depre- 
ciated paper  money  of  the  countries  from  which  the  goods  were  shipped. 
Making  this  correction,  we  should  have  $866,301,421  as  the  value  of 
merchandise  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  $38,958,959  as  the 
amount  by  which  the  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  those  for 
the  fiscal  year  1891-'92,  and  $21,445,225  as  the  amount  by  which  they 
exceeded  those  for  1890-'91. 

In  Circular  12,399,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
date  of  February  13,  1892,  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs 
wore  directed,  in  cases  "  where  the  value  of  the  currency  does  not  affect 
the  dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise"  to  waive  the  requirement  of  a 
consular  certificate  stating  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which  the  goods 
are  invoiced,  and  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  shippers  whether  to  obtain 
such  a  certificate  or  not.  At  about  the  same  time  a  circular  to  consular 
officers  was  issued  by  the  State  Department  containing  instructions  in 
harmony  with  those  issued  to  collectors  of  customs  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 
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As  over  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  had  still 
to  run  when  these  circulars  were  issued,  the  imports  for  the  closing 
portion  of  that  year  must  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  new 
regulation.  Some  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the  circular 
issued  by  the  State  Department  reached  the  consuls  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  a  further  period  would  expire  before  goods  shipped 
without  the  consular  certificates  previously  required  would  reach  our 
ports;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  by  April  1  a  large  part 
of  the  goods  entered  at  our  custom-houses  would  be  goods  which  left 
their  respective  ports  of  shipment  after  the  new  regulation  as  to  free 
goods  and  goods  subject  to  specific  duties  became  known  there.  And 
while  there  may  have  been  many  importers  who  did  not  at  once  take 
advantage  of  their  option  to  omit  obtaining  a  consular  certificate  as  to 
the  value  of  depreciated  foreign  currency,  there  are  clear  indications 
that  the  number  who  did  so  was  large  enough  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  apparent  values  of  the  goods  imported  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  showing  our  imports  of  two  impor- 
tant nondurable  articles,  namely,  coffee  and  India  rubber,  from  Brazil. 
a  country  whose  currency  is  heavily  depreciated  aud  the  one  from 
which  we  obtain  our  principal  supplies  of  the  two  articles  named.  The 
table  also  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  values  of 
our  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  exaggerated  from  the  same 
cause. 

Table  XL — Imports  of  coffee  and  India  rubber  from  Brazil,  with  their  average  import 

price*  for  each  period. 


Coffee. 

I] 

idia  rubber. 

Periods. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Average 
import 

prices. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Average 
import 
prices. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1891 

Fiscal  year  endingJune 
:;0    1892   

Pounds. 
327,  403,  880 
453,  010, 956 
320,601.525 
126.  409,  431 
429,  423,  727 

Dollars. 
62.  022,  022 
95,751,724 
66.  622,  458 
29, 129, 266 
*  120,  760,  424 

Cents. 
18.9 
21.1 
20.4 
23.0 
28.1 

/'mi  nds. 
21.340,787 
25.506.516 
19,  747,  849 
5,  758,  667 
26,  749,  659 

Dollars. 

12,3(14.2:;:; 

13.  723,  671 

8,831,255 

4, 892.  416 

*23, 068.  202 

Cents. 

57.  7 
53  8 

Xine    months    ending 
March  31,  1892 

Three    months    ending 
June  30,  1892 

41.7 
85.  0 

Fiscal  vear  endingJune 
30,  1893 

86.2 

*These  are  the  official  figures,  as  originally  reported  through  our  custom-houses  and  consolidated 
in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  hut,  the  true  6gures,  as  estimated  in  the  same  Bureau,  after  making  proper 
allowance  lor  the  depreciation  of  the  Brazilian  paper  money,  are  less  than  half  as  large. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  import  price  of  coffee,  obtained  by 
dividing  the  value  of  the  imports  by  their  quantity,  was  18.9  cents  per 
pound  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1891,  20.1  cents  per  pound  for 
the  nine  mouths  ending  March  31,  1892;  23  cents  per  pound  for  the 
remaining  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892;  and  28.1 
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cents  per  pound  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893.*  In  the  case 
of  India  rubber  it  would  seem  that  the  actual  level  of  prices,  as  meas- 
ured in  gold,  ranged  considerably  higher  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891,  than  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing; but  there  is  a  sharp  advance  in  the  figures  on  average  import 
price  Avhen  we  come  to  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1892.  The 
market  prices  for  the  several  periods  covered  in  the  table  would,  no 
doubt,  differ  more  or  less  when  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  nine  months 
immediately  preceding  and  the  fifteen  months  folloAving  the  entry  into 
effect  f  of  the  new  regulation  communicated  to  custom-house  and  con- 
sular officers  by  the  two  circulars  already  referred  to  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  values  of  coffee  and  India  rubber  arriving  at  our 
ports  before  the  new  regulation  took  effect  were  reduced  to  their  real 
equivalents  in  United  States  money,  whereas  after  that  time  importers, 
more  or  less  generally,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  option  allowed 
them  by  that  regulation  t  and  leaving  collectors  of  customs  to  reduce 
milreis  to  dollars,  not  at  their  actual  depreciated  value  as  they  were 
reduced  when  that  depreciated  value  was  certified  by  our  consular 
officers  at  the  Brazilian  ports  of  shipment,  but  attbe  value  of  the  gold 
milreis.  The  value  of  that  coin  is  54.6  cents,  whereas  the  value  of  the 
paper  milreis,  in  which  the  prices  of  the  goods  were  really  invoiced, 
averaged  for  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1892,  only  22.3  cents, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  only  24.3  cents. 

No  estimate  as  to  the  extent  of  the  overvaluation  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  has  been  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  rise  for  that  quarter  in  the  import 
price  of  coffee — which  is  the  principal  item— was  only  12.7  per  cent  as 
compared  with  one  of  37.7  per  cent  when  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1892-'93  are  compared  with  those  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  rise  in  the  import  price  of  India  rubber  for 
the  same  three  months  was  90.1  per  cent;  and  assuming  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  rise  of  12.7  -per  cent  in  coffee,  is  due  to  overvaluation^  the 

*On  page  6  of  the  Summary  Statement  of  Imports  arid  Exports  for  July,  1893,  the 
average  is  given  as  29.2  cents,  hut  the  average  obtained  hy  dividing  the  value  by 
the  quantity  appears  to  be  28.1  cents,  as  here  stated. 

t  It  is  probable  that  the  new  regulation  took  effect  as  to  some  consignments  a  little 
before  the  end  of  March,  1892,  but  we  can  not  err  very  much  in  taking  the  1st  of 
April,  1892,  as  a  date  from  and  after  which  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in 
effect. 

j  It  would  seem,  from  the  smallness  of  the  rise  in  coffee  as  compared  with  that  in 
1  udia  rubber  during  the  three  mouths  ending  June  30. 1892,  that  shippersof  the  latter 
article  took  advantage  of  their  option  more  promptly  than  shippers  of  the  former. 

§Upon  this  supposition  the  inequality  of  the  overvaluation  for  the  two  articles 
would  imply  that  during  the  three  months  in  question  the  shippers- of  India  rubber, 
as  already  suggested,  took  advantage  more  generally  than  the  shippers  of  coffee  of 
the  option  allowed  them  under  the  new  customs  regulation  of  February,  1892. 
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total  overvaluation  on  (he  imports  of  these  two  articles  from  Brazil 
would  be  over  $5,500,000.  It  is.  therefore,  probable  that  the  overvalu- 
ation of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1892,  due  to  the 
failure  to  exact  during  its  last  quarter  a  consular  certificate  as  to  the 
depreciation  of  foreign  paper  currencies,  amounted  in  all  to  considerably 
more  than  this  sum. 

The  most  conservative  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  overvaluation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  could  hardly  give  less  than  the 
*  75,000,000  at  which  it  is  placed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics; for  it  is  obvious  from  an  examination  of  the  figures  in  Table 
XI,  in  connection  with  those  which  show  the  average  value  of  the 
milreis  for  that  time  to  have  been  24.3  cents,  or  only  about  44.5  per 
cent  of  its  par  value,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  estimated  total 
is  furnished  by  the  overvaluation  for  Brazil  alone  on  the  two  items  of 
coffee  and  India  rubber. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  the  interest  of  statistical  accuracy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  instructions  practically  restor- 
ing the  old  requirement  in  regard  to  the  values  of  depreciated  foreign 
currencies  and  directing  that  values  stated  in  such  currencies  shall  be 
reduced  to  their  actual  equivalent  in  Urn  ted  States  coin  at  the  time 
when  the  goods  were  shipped  whose  values  are  so  stated.  This  has,  of 
course,  been  all  along  required  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties,  as  a  necessary  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  duty  to  be 
paid,  but  it  is  now  again  required  in  the  case  of  those  goods  which  were 
affected  by  the  regulation  of  February,  t892. 

SPECIAL    CAUSES   FOR   INCREASE   OF   CERTAIN   IMPORTS. 

In  the  ease  of  some  articles,  or  classes  of  articles,  of  which  our 
imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  ne  only  apparently,  but  really 
larger  than  those  of  the  same  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-?92,  the 
fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  read!  y  traceable  to  the  operation  of 
some  special  cause. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  articles,  or  classes  of  articles, 
in  respect  to  which  the  difference  between  the  imports  for  the  two  years 
in  question,  as  shown  by  the  published  official  figures,  was  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

8781— No.  8 2 
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Table  XIT. — Imports  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1893  and  1892,  respectively 
of  articles ,  or  classes  of  articles,  of  which  the  increase  or  the  decrease  exceeded  one 

million  dollars  in  value. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity, 


Quantities,  xrw  cixhn. 
Juno  30— 


Values,  year  ending  June 

30- 


1892. 


Free  of  duty. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and    dyes. 
n.  e.  s 


Pounds 

...do  . 
...do. 


Pounds 


Tons  . . 
Pounds 


Coffee 

Cotton  unmanufactured 

India  rubber - 

Ores,  n.  e.  s.,  gold  bearing  and 

.silver  bearing 

Silk,  unmanufactured 

Sugar,  n.  e.  a.,  and  molasses  . . . 
Textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vege- 
table substances,  and  man- 
Tin,  in  bars,   blocks,   pigs,  or 

grain,  or  granulated 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  n.  e.  s 

Dutiable. 


Breadstuffs i 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,    and  | 

medicines,  n.  e.  s | 

Coffee  (under  section  3,  tariff 
act  of  October  1. 1890) Pounds 

Cotton,  manufactures  of j 

Flax,    hemp,  jute,   and  other 
vegetable     fiber,    manufac-  I 
lures  of ; 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  n.e.s 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Ore Tons.. 

Other ! 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  unmanufactured 

Precious   stones,  a.  e.  s.,  and  ! 

imitations  of,  not  set 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  leaf I  Pounds 

Vegetables ' 

Wine, 


Wood.  n.  e.  s.,  and  mai 

tures  of 

Wools,  hair  of  the  camel. 

alpaca,  and  other   hk< 

mals,  and  manufacturi 

Unmanufactured  — 

Manufactures  of 


utae- 


511,865,935 
43,381,952 

41.547.680 


1893. 


1892. 


8,  497,  47 


218,143 

Gl.  076,  464 


22,  312. 118 


683,  05G 


28, 110, 


168,  133,836 


(32.841,912 

28.  'in::.  769 
39.  976.  205 


198,774 
43,908,652 


7.  268,  876 


1 ,  003,  7* 


148,  070,  6.32 


Dollars.  Dollars. 

36.  542,  814  (  31,  528,  331 

140.292.737  '  126,  801,  607 

4,688,799  3,217,521 

29,185,485  19,718.216 

11,995,746  9,906,065 

29,  836.986  25  059,  325 

116.947.430  106,720,226 


18.806.918 


12,  3.58.  999 
6,  642.  889 


2,612,697  t 
16,271,665 


3,816.575 
33,  560.  293 


28.130,693 
13,  GO  1.195 


1 .  242.  797 
34.  450.  734 
5,  792,  624 
8,282,172 
7,  705,  823 

15,168.746 

38,  957,  928 

14,703,  120 

5,586,689 

10.  205.  353 

1G,  509.  833 


21.005.180 
38,  048,  491 


16,  478, 122 


8.  667.  870 
5.  569,  991 


4,631,408 
14,433,308 


1,240,323 

28,  32::.  841 


26.  29:;,  217 
11.291,328 


2.  592.  461 
28,420,747 

3,  653.  378 
6,812.607 
6,487,714 

12.  354.  420 
31,  L72,894 

10,  332,  423 

2.  ss::.-j7 
8.  944.  503 

14,  276,  447 


19,  6X8.  108 
35,  565,  879 


The  increase  of  $13,491,130  in  the  value  of  imports  of  coffee  free  of 
duty,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  91,075,977  pounds  in  the  quantity  im- 
ported, has  already  been  explained  in  connection  with  the  figures  given 
in  Table  XI  as  to  our  imports  of  that  article  from  Brazil.  And,  while 
Brazil  supplies  us  with  the  bulk  of  our  coffee,*  there  arc  other  countries 
Inning-  depreciated  currencies  from  which  we  import  more  or  less  of  that 
article,  and  whose  shipments  to  us  have,  therefore— assuming  that  ship- 
pers took  advantage  of  the  option  allowed  them —been  overvalued, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  those  received  from 
Brazil. 


*  In  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30;  1892,  nearly  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity 
imported  came  from  that  country. 
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In  the  case  of  dutiable  coffee  we  liave  an  increase  of  over  L5,000,000 
pounds,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value,  which  simplyrep- 
resents  a  transfer  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list,  through  theexercise 
of  the  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
on  coffee  imported  from  any  country  which,  in  his  judgment,  imposes 
unequal  or  unreasonable  "duties  or  other  exaction's"  on  products  of 
this  country. 

In  the  case  of  India  rubber  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  1,571,475 
pounds  in  the  quantity:  but  that  is  not -quite  I  per  cent,  whereas  the 
increase  of  $9,467,269  in  the  value  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  In  the 
fiscal  year  L891-?92  Brazil  supplied  us  with  nearly  Gl  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  India  rubber  which  we  imported,  and  we  have  already 
seen,  in  connection  with  the  figures  given  in  Table  XI,  how  greatly  the 
value  of  our  imports  from  that  country  was  exaggerated  by  treating 
the  depreciated  paper  of  Brazil  as  if  it  had  been  worth  its  par  iu  coin. 

There  is  an  increase  of  17,167,812  pounds  in  the  quantity  and 
$3,691,129  in  the  value  of  "tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs."  etc.  The  fact 
that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  (Paragraph  209)  this  article  was  to 
become  subject  to  a  duty  of  tour  cents  a  pound  on  the  1st  of  July.  1893, 
tended  to  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  its  importation  for  some  time 
before  that  date.  The  effect  of  this  circumstance  became  more  appar- 
ent as  tin1  date  for  the  imposition  of  the  new  duty  approached.  A  com- 
parison of  the  imports  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31, 1893,  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  ending  March  31,  1892,  shows  an 
increase  of  only  6,298,135  pounds  in  the  quantity  and  $1,109,075  in  the 
value;  from  which  it  appears  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in 
quantity  and  over  three-fifths  of  the  increase  in  value  for  the  fiscal  year 
occurred  within  its  closing  quarter. 

Of  the  increase  of  $6,029,987  in  the  value  of  imports  of  iron  and  steel* 
and  manufactures  thereof,  the  increase  in  "tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and 
taggers' tin"  covers  $5, 250,078.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1891,  the  imports  of  these  articles  were  extraordinarily  heavy  in 
anticipation  of  the  increase  of  duty  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Their  value  amounted  to  $35,716,920.  as 
against  $20,928,150  in  the  preceding  and  $12,315,562  in  the  following 
fiscal  year.  The  large  stock  laid  in  during  the  year  preceding  the  in- 
crease in  the  duty  sufficed  to  cover  a  large  deficiency  in  the  imports  of 
the  year  following  that  event,  and  even  to  leave  some  surplus  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  wants  of  the  fiscal  year  1892-'93j  for  while  the 
imports  tor  the  year  last  named  were  over  $5,250,000  greater  than  those 
of  the  year  1891-'92,  they  were  over  $2,800,000  less  than  the  annual 
average  from  1887-'88  to  !889-'90,  inclusive.  Some  diminution,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  years  preceding  the  increase  in  duty  was, 
however,  to  have  been  expected,  as  a  consequence  of  that  increase. 

*  Other  than  ore. 
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The  increase  of  $4,370,708  in  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  was  mainly 
ia  the  grade  of  leaf  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  being  in  part  a  reaction  after  the  disturbance  preceding 
and  immediately  following  the  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  in  October, 
1890;  but  it  was  also  probably  the  effect,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
conditious  connected  with  the  domestic  supply  of  this  grade  of  tobacco. 

The  increase  of  nearly  $1,500,000  in  unmanufactured  cotton  is  only  a 
continuation  of  an  upward  movement  which  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  increased  use  of  a  long- 
staple  foreign  cotton  that  to  some  extent  serves  as  a  substitute  for  sea 
island  cotton  of  native  growth. 

The  increase  of  $2,139,24:6  in  the  imports  of  lead  and  manufactures 
thereof  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  recently  closed  of  the  value  of  lead  found  in  silver  ore,  which  had 
not  previously  been  included.  The  imports  of  such  lead  at  four  points 
along  the  Mexican  frontier  amounted  during  the  fiscal  year  in  question 
to  $1,144,455.  • 

Some  part  of  our  importation  during  the  last  fiscal  year  may,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  our  enormous  exportation  in 
1891 -'92,  since  in  international  trade  a  considerable  interval  may  elapse 
between  the  shipment  of  values  abroad  and  the  importation  of  the 
values  received  in  exchange. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  over- 
valuation of  imports  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  depreciated  foreign 
paper  money,  the  adverse  balance*  in  our  account  with  foreign  countries 
in  respect  to  merchandise  is  reduced  by  $75,000,000,  leaving  it  less  than 
$19,000,000  instead  of  nearly  $94,000,000,  as  originally  reported. 

OTJE,   LARGE   GOLD  EXPORTS. 

This  adverse  balance  in  our  merchandise  account  for  1892-'93  has 
been  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  magnitude  of  our  exports  of  gold  during 
the  same  fiscal  year  (see  Table  I) ;  but  its  insignificant  amount,  now 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  true  proportions  by  the  correction  just 


"While  the  phrase  "  adverse  balance"  is  convenient  as  a  brief  conventional  desig- 
nation for  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  our  merchandise  account,  its  use 
must  not  be  understood  as  an  indorsement  of  the  notion — a  survival  from  the 
defunct  mercantile  theory — that  such  a  balance  is  necessarily  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  country  in  whose  trade  it  appears.  Producing  the  precious  metals  as  largely  as 
we  do,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  long  run  we  should  export  considerably  more  than 
we  import  of  these  metals,  and  unless  the  excess  is  balanced  by  claims  against 
us  for  interest  or  dividends  on  foreign  capital,  or  by  services  rendered  to  us  by 
foreigners,  ;is  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  by  sea,  or  by  ser- 
vices or  values  in  other  forms  received  by  Americans  while  abroad,  its  existence 
implies  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  balance  in  the  merchandise  account  must  be 
•  >n  the  opposite  side— Unit  is,  that  in  this  part  of  our  foreign  trade  the  imports 
should  exceed  the  exports.  Whether  the  excess,  on  the  side  of  imports  in  the  case  of 
merchandise  orof  exports  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  is  at  any  given  time  within 
normal  limits  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  due  consideration  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  particular  case. 
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noted,*  makes  it  apparent  that  the  unusually  large  exportation  of  gold 
must  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause  or  causes. 

Many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the 
precious  metals  in  international  trade  seem  to  imply  a  belief  that  this 
movement  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  movement  of  merchandise. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  made  that,  it'  our  exports  of  the  precious 
metals  exceed  our  imports  of  them,  it  must  be  because  our  imports 
exceed  our  exports  in  respect  to  merchandise,  and  vice  versa.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  an  interdependence  between  the  movement 
of  merchandise  and  that  of  gold  and  silver;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  invariable  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  It 
has  been  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1891-?92  there  were  special  causes,  such  as  our  abundant  harvest  in 
1891  and  the  scanty  crops  of  Europe  the  same  year,  which  operated 
directly  on  the  movement  of  merchandise:  and  so  also  it  might  be  shown 
that  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  other  causes  which 
operated  just  as  directly  on  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals:  and 
as  this  latter  movement  must  have  been  affected  indirectly  by  the 
former  class  of  causes,  so  must  the  former  movement  have  been  affected 
indirectly  by  the  latter  class.  Indeed,  in  international  trade,  the  precious 
metals  are  merchandise  in  their  essential  economic  quality;  for  the 
legal-tender  laws  of  the  different  nations  are  inoperative  outside  of 
their  respective  limits,  and  their  coins  are  valued  against  each  other 
grain  lor  grain,  or  gram  for  gram  of  the  pure  metal  which  they  respec- 
tively contain,  f  All  the  goods  exchanged,  gold  and  silver  as  wrell  as 
others,  are  exchanged  under  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and 
each  article,  whether  it  be  gold,  wheat,  or  what  not,  tends  to  go  where 
the  effective  demand  for  it  is  at  the  time  the  strongest,  or  in  other 
words,  where  its  value  is  at  the  moment  highest. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard  by  one 
nation  after  another  which  had  previously  used  a  silver  or  bimetallic  one, 
and  the  preparations  for  its  adoption  now  in  progress  in  nations  still 
nominally  on  a  silver  basis,  have  caused  an  extraordinary  and  ever 
increasing  demand  for  gold  in  the  world  at  large;  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  our  increasing  issues  of  money  which  is  legally  a  substi- 
tute for  gold  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  demand  for  that  metal 
in  our  own  country.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural 
that   gold  should   be   exported   from   the  United  States   in  unusual 


*It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  overvaluation  of  imports  amounted  to  considerably 
more  than  the  $75,000,000.  at  which  it  is  conservatively  estimated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

tit  is  true  that  American  silver  dollars  casually  taken  to  Europe  by  travelers  and 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  brokers  would  have  a  greater  value  than  so  much  silver 
in  the  form  of  bullion,  because  by  sending  them  to  the  United  States  more  could 
be  obtained  for  them;  but  foreigners  would  have  no  motive  for  importing  them  at 
more  than  their  bullion  value,  because  the  only  way  in  which  to  obtain  more  than 
that  value  for  them  would  be  to  send  them  back. 
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quantities,  as,  in  fact,  it  lias  been.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  during   the   last    fiscal   year  was   larger  than   that  for  any 

other  fiscal  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  1803-04.  That 
was  the  year  which  witnessed  the  culminating  struggles  of  the  Avar, 
and  it  was  one  which  made  unprecedented  drafts  on  our  national 
resources;  and  yet  our  net  export*  of  gold  for  that  year  was  only 
2J  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the  fiscal  year  recently  closed.  So 
also,  if  we  take  the  last  five  fiscal  years,  we  find  that  only  in  one 
other  period  of  that  length,  namely  the  five  years  extending  from  July 
1.  1803,  to  June  30,  1808,  have  our  net  exports  of  gold  been  larger. 
Their  total  amount  during  the  five-year  period  ending  on  the  30th  of 
last  June  was  1210,130,999,  forming  an  average  of  $42,026,200  per 
annum,  or  a  sufficient  sum  to  take  the  entire  product  of  our  gold  mines 
and  over  one-fourth  as  much  more  drawn  out  of  our  preexisting  stock  r 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  years,  namely,  the  fis- 
cal year  1891-92,  the  outflow  of  gold  was  temporarily  cheeked  by  the 
powerful  counteracting  influence  of  an  enormous  foreign  demand  for 
the  abundant  supplies  of  breadstuff's  then  at  our  disposal. 

ABSENCE   OF   ADVERSE  BALANCES  IN  MERCHANDISE. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  taking  the  period  as  a  whole,  this  heavy  drain 
of  gold  from  our  shores  was  due  to  adverse  balances  as  regards  oiir 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise:  for  in  each  great  division  of  our 
trade — gold,  silver,  and  merchandise — the  exports  for  this  five-year 
period  (July  1,  1888.  to  June  30,  1893)  largely  exceeded  the  import-. 
The  aggregate  excess  on  our  total  trade,  as  shown  by  the  corrected 
official  figures,  was  somewhat  more  than  $568,000,000 ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  an  adequate  allowance  for  the  overvaluation  of  imports 
under  the  customs  regulation  of  February  13,  1892,|  would  so  reduce 
the  figures  on  importation  as  to  increase  this  excess  to  $000,000,000  or 
even  more. 

This  can,  no  doubt,  be  in  great  part  accounted  for  by  the  interest, 
dividends,  freights,  and  other  sums  paid  to  foreigners — sums  which  are 
represented  in  our  exports  by  merchandise  or  treasure,  and  against 
which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  our  imports.     But  it  has  been  a  matter 


The  excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports. 
•  Allowing  ;m  average  of  ah. hit  $14,000,000 per  annum  as  the  value  of  the  gold  con- 
sumed in  the  aits  during  this  period,  the  reduction  in  our  stock  of  monetary  gold 
within  the  last  live  year,-  is  about  $115,000,000;  to  which,  however,  gold  brought 
into  th.-  country  by  immigrants  forms,  at  least,  a  partial  offset. 

We  have  seen  thai  the  imports  during  the  three  months  from  April  1  to  dune  30, 
1892,  rausl  have  been  considerably  overvalued  and  that  their  overvaluation  ha.-  uot 
been  allowed  for  bj  anj  correction  of  the  official  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  189I-'92j 
and  it  ha-  also  been  pointed  out  that,  of  the  $75,000,000  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  the  overvaluation  of  imports  during  the  lasl  fiscal  year,  by  far  the 
largerparl  is  required  to  correcl  the  overvaluation  of  the  coffee  and  lndiarubbei 

1.  v  el\  ed   from  a  single  COIllitl^  . 
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of  common  remark  thai  within  recent  years,  and  especially  within  the 
last  fiscal  year,  American  securities  held  abroad  were  returned  in  con- 
siderable ami  uuts  to  be  sold  in  our  own  markets;  and  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  in  our  total  trade  for  the  last  five  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  large  enough  to  leave  a  margin  for  which  such  a  return 
of  our  securities  would  offer  the  most  reasonable  explanation.  And, 
indeed,  this  would  be  only  what  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time,  since  it  was  natural  that  foreign 
investors,  if  doubtful  of  our  ability  to  keep  our  large  and  growing  mass 
of  silver,  and  of  paper  based  on  silver,  at  par  with  gold,  should  wish 
to  realize  on  their  holdings  while  the  proceeds  could  still  be  converted 
into  gold  without  paying  a  premium. 

But  even  had  foreigners  had  none  of  our  securities  to  return,  the 
demand  for  gold  abroad,  under  the  conditions  already  pointed  out, 
must  have  been  so  much  larger  and  more  urgent  than  the  demand  at 
home  as  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  our  exports  of  that  metal 
would,  on  the  whole,  largely  exceed  our  imports.  The  more  our  cur- 
rency was  reenforced  with  silver,  and  with  paper  based  on  silver,  the 
smaller  was  the  quantity  of  gold  for  which  there  was  room  in  our  circu- 
lation without  such  an  increase  in  its  volume  as  would  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  prices  by  making  their  general  level — after  allowing  for 
costs  of  transportation — higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,*  which  is 
only  another  expression  for  making  the  value  of  money  lower  here  than 
there  and  so  offering  a  virtual  premium  on  its  exportation.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  only  to  that  portion  of  our  money  which  retains  its 
full  purchasing  power  after  exportation,  and  in  the  present  state  ot 
monetary  affairs  this  is  the  case  only  with  gold.  Silver  is,  of  course, 
exported,  and  the  exports  steadily  exceed  the  imports,  but  only  to  the 
extent  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  commercial  demand;  whereas  the 
exportation  of  gold  within  the  last  few  years  has  undoubtedly  been 
much  increased  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  above  described. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  outward  now  of  this  metal  has 
met  with  another  check.  In  June  last  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  only  $1,701,544,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year — especially  during  the  month  of  August — there  was  a  large 
excess  of  imports;  but  this  change  occurred  under  conditions  which 
made  the  excess  of  imports  as  striking  an  illustration  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  gold  movement  and  the  state  of  the  currency  as  was 
furnished  by  the  previous  excess  of  exports.  A  general  feeling  of  appre- 
hension and  distrust  caused  an  enormous  curtailment  of  credit  and  a 
withdrawal  of  money  from  the  channels  of  trade,  amounting  practi 
cally  to  a  tremendous  contraction  of  the  currenc}'.  The  great  shrink- 
age in  prices  which  naturally  followed  was  tantamount  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  value  of  gold  in  this  country,  and  a  condition  thus 

Even  though  prices  were  falling  in  this  country,  providing  only  that  they  fell  less 
than  abroad,  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  might  take  place. 
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arose  under  which  its  importation  became  profitable.  This  importation 
was,  no  doubt,  facilitated  by  the  prospect  of  early  legislation  furnish- 
ing a  practical  assurance  that  the  holders  of  our  securities,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  might  rely  ou  their  payment  iu  gold  or  its  equivalent; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  condition  of  the  currency  caused  by  the 
panic  of  the  early  summer  was  for  a  time  precisely  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  bring  gold  into  the  country.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  abatement  of  the  extreme  monetary  stringency,  as 
increasing  amounts  of  hoarded  money  were  released  and  restored  to 
the  circulation,  was  attended  by  a  decrease  in  our  imports  of  that 
metal,  as  compared  with  the  large  importations  of  August  last;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  our  laws  relating  to  coinage  and  currency,  no 
such  excess  of  exports  over  imports  as  characterized  the  gold  move- 
ment of  the  five-year  period  ending  June  30,  1893,  is  at  all  likely  to 
occur  in  the  immediate  future;  nor  is  it  at  any  time  likely  to  continue 
through  such  a  protracted  period  unless  as  a  result  of  more  exceptional 
causes  than  those  connected  with  the  natural  ebbs  and  flows  in  our 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise. 


